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sport slacks. Nor did his wife have any clothing left. Only my wife's things, which were hanging in the wardrobe in our "prison room," had been overlooked.
The next morning the commander of the militia, the burgomaster, and a representative of the Landrat appeared. They wrote down our statements and discussed matters for hours, drinking up our coffee and schnaps in the process. My report that the Border Patrol was involved, at least in the person of Pavel, was silently made note of.
That afternoon we were visited by an elegant little gentleman in a black, tailored coat and a blocked hat, who looked as though he had stepped from the pages of a London fashion magazine of 1925. This ministerial official from Warsaw, who had chanced to be in Hirschberg, wanted an accurate account of the robbery.
So it came about that the bandits, some of whom were soldiers and some civilians, were arrested—in this one case—and sentenced to prison. The stolen goods, however, could not be located. They had apparently been sent on to central Poland that very night.
From the ministerial official we learned that the "systematic transfer of the German population to their homeland"—as it was put by the Warsaw government to deceive the western allies—was now definitely to be carried out, despite the approaching winter.
"After all, your poor countrymen simply must have some peace land quiet again," said the philanthropic gentleman.
We asked him if the whole population of Silesia was to be deported.
"Why, what are you thinking of! Twenty-five percent will remain here. Besides, everything will be done in an entirely legal manner. The British in Kohlfurt are taking care of the transportation, which will be carried out in the most humane way conceivable."
The British in Kohlfurt—that was an important bit of news for us oppressed people. This rail center, which is located a few miles east of the Lusatian Neisse, could be reached from Krummhubel in just two hours by car. But only one person I knew still owned a car. He was a Pole and a doctor. In the last year of the war he had been assigned to a military hospital in the Riesengebirge. And now he had been licensed as medical director of a hospital. He was himself interested in getting to know the British. The next morning the two of us drove to Kohlfurt.
The extensive train yards, from which several hundred trains had once been dispatched daily, lay desolate in the pale November sunlight. The halls and passageways were littered with trash. The rails, which had not been used for some months, were covered with rust. Between the ties there were weeds, already withered by the approaching winter.
In one of the gigantic luggage rooms we found a few people at work. They were making barriers and passageways, such as are customary at